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III.— THE DURATION OF THE TROJAN WAR. 

In a brilliant essay, de Compositione Iliadis, first published 
in Mnemosyne in October, 1910, and reprinted as the first 
chapter of the author's Commentationes Homericae, Leyden, 
191 1, Professor van Leeuwen seeks to prove that the events 
narrated in the Iliad were conceived of as having taken place 
not in the tenth year of the war, but soon after the arrival of 
the Achaians. The capture of Troy is foreshadowed in sev- 
eral passages of the poem as destined to follow at no distant 
date, 1 and the whole war would therefore have been the busi- 
ness of a single summer. 

The theory is iconoclastic, but is supported by an array of 
evidence which entitles it to a respectful hearing. I propose 
to review this evidence briefly before suggesting a further 
consideration which seems to afford some confirmation of van 
Leeuwen's hypothesis. 

(1) Achilles is consistently portrayed as a mere stripling. 
This van Leeuwen makes clear by a number of citations. Not 
only do the hero's actions show that he is very young, but that 
such is the fact is made to appear in the references to him by 
other characters and by the way in which he is occasionally 
addressed. 2 

(2) Helen's passionate resentment of the outrage she has 
experienced at the hands of Paris and her ardent longing for 
the success of Menelaus are clearly not the emotions of a 
woman who has been growing accustomed to the conditions 
of her life in Troy for twenty years. 3 Again, when she looks 
out from the tower by the Skaian Gate and wonders why her 
brothers are not present on the field it is natural that the true 
reason of their absence should not occur to her, for she has 
left them too recently to surmise that they may be already 
dead. 4 

1 Van Leeuwen, op. cit., p. 19, and Z 410-412, 448-465, and X 60-76. 

2 B 774, I 186, A 599 sqq., O 394 sq., n ink., A 169 sqq., I 356-363, 427- 
429, A 173, A 609 sq., I 437. 3 r 176, 399 sqq. 

4 us (paro, robs 5' ¥i$i) Kdrexc </>vtrli;oos ala, T 243. Here, ijSi] is signifi- 
cant, as van Leeuwen notes. 
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(3) Priam, in the scene just referred to, may well be repre- 
sented as ignorant of the identity of the foremost of the 
Achaian chieftains if this is their first appearance under the 
walls of Troy, but not if they have already been devastating 
his little domain for nine years. 1 And Polites, who has been 
posted on the barrow of Aisyetes to observe the actions of the 
enemy, brings word to the King — or rather Iris impersonating 
Polites does — not that the Achaians have at last turned their 
attention to storming the city itself, but that the war has 
begun. 2 

(4) The duel between Menelaos and Paris is highly appro- 
priate if the wrong which caused the expedition is still fresh 
and the war is just beginning. But if it must be thought of 
as taking place nine years after the landing of the invaders it 
is a little absurd, for it is then late in the day to seek to spare 
the Argives the pains of a general mellay. 3 

(5) Hector cannot well have wedded the Princess of Thebe 
during the stress of the Achaian leaguer. The marriage must 
rather be imagined to have fallen in the peaceful days before 
the sons of the Achaians came. But their only child Astyanax 
is still an infant when his father parts from him for the last 
time. 4 

(6) When Hermes is sent to conduct Priam to the hut of 
Achilles he makes himself like a youth irpSnov wr^T^, 5 and to 
the old man's question who he is replies : 

Tbivp/jLihoviov h' e£ elfii, iraTrjp hi fx.01 can HoXvKTap. 
a<f>vei.6s p.iv o y' icrri, yipwv he hrj a>s av wep <58e, 
e£ hi 01 vies lotriv, tyw hi ol £/38o/tds elfif 
ru>v jueTo. iraWofUvos K\r)p<a Aa^ov ivOdh' eireadai. 6 

This can only mean that to Homer the Myrmidons were 
young men of twenty or so. In a note on this passage in his 
new edition of the Iliad 7 van Leeuwen quotes the following 
scholium : earn toiwv heKair-qs &v eKKijpaxra, an amusing testi- 
mony to the difficulty of maintaining the traditional view. 

1 r 166 sqq. 2 B 796 sq. S T 67 sqq., 245 sqq. 

*Z 400. See Coram, Horn. VIII, p. 132 sqq., de Ultimo Hectoris cum 
Uxore Colloquio. 

' S2348- "fi 397 sqq. 

'Ilias, cum Prolegomenis, notis criticis, commentariis. Pars altera, 
Lugduni Batavorum, MCMXIII. 
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(7) In a number of places allies of the Trojans are re- 
ferred to in such a way as to indicate that they have but 
recently arrived on the scene of the war. 1 

(8) Nestor is represented as instructing the soldiers how to 
fight to the best advantage, as if in anticipation of their 
first battle. 2 

(9) The trench and wall before the Achaian camp were 
naturally constructed immediately after the Achaians realized 
that Troy was not to be taken at the first onset. To suppose 
them made after nine years of fighting is absurd. 3 

( 10) Words boastfully uttered over their cups by Achaian 
or Trojan warriors, before the beginning of the war, are 
recalled by them as though recently spoken.* 

(n) In the speech of Odysseus in B, van Leeuwen punctu- 
ates thus : 

lore Se ^retires 
pdprvpoi, ovs prj Krjpes cfiav $avo.TOio <f>epovaai 
X&fa re Kal Trpiatt,'' or' es AiAiSa vijes 'A^aiwv 
rpftpldoVTO Kana TlpidpM Kal Tptocn tpepovoai, 
r/pels 8' ap.<pl irepl Kpijvrjv Upovs Kara y8w/aoiis 305 

cpSofiev dOavdroiai re\r)€<jaa<s £KaTO/t/3as, 
Ka\y vtto 7rAaTaviCTT0), o0ev jjeev dyAaov vSwp, 
iv6' i<t>avi] pAya arjpa.' Spdxwv kt\.? 

The phrase x^'£" T£ Kal wpml^' will then be no more than an 
ordinary oratorical device to minimize the time — perhaps 
actually amounting to five or six weeks — which has elapsed 
since the Achaians landed. But even with the usual punctua- 

1 Pandaros, E 192 sqq. ; the sons of Eurydamas, E 149 sq. ; of Diocles, 
E 550-560; Iphidamas, A 227 sqq.; Imbrios, N 172-175; Othryoneus, 
N 363 sqq.; Melanippos, O 547-551; Euphorbos, II 811. Also Rhesos, 
K 434, and Asteropaios, * 156. 2 B 362 sqq. Cf. A 303-309. 

*H 437. Leaf has the following note on M 7: "This line, but for 
the passage in H describing the building of the wall, would naturally 
imply that the wall had been put around the ships from the first, as an 
essential precaution. It is likely enough that this was the original 
idea; the explanation in H that it was built in a sudden emergency 
being an afterthought when the whole stratum containing the wall 
came to be incorporated with the Menis and Diomedeia, which knew 
nothing of it". This inconsistency vanishes the moment we accept van 
Leeuwen's hypothesis. 

* e 229 sqq. T 83 sqq. ' B 301 sqq. 
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tion (colon after (ptpovoai (302), comma after irpo>t£') this 
seems the obvious and natural interpretation of the words, 1 
nor is it likely that that of Lehrs would have been suggested 
had not the phrase when taken with l<f>dvr) (308) seemed to 
make Odysseus speak of ten years, with patent absurdity, as 
' these few days "? 

The new argument was suggested to me by van Leeuwen's 
assumption that the raid on which Achilles sacked Thebe and 
other towns was the first offensive operation of the invaders 
after their landing at the mouth of the Skamander. 3 Since 
the appearance of van Leeuwen's book this episode has been 
set in a fresh light by Dr. Leaf, in his Troy: an Essay in 
Homeric Geography, Macmillan, 1912. His examination of 
the region along the Gulf of Adramyttium has enabled him to 
combine the scattered allusions in the Iliad into a vivid and 
plausible history of this " Great Foray ", as he conceives it to 
have been related in some epic which was familiar to the 
people for whom the Iliad was composed. 

Leaf's reconstruction of the story is, briefly, as follows : 
Achilles starts from the Hellespont one afternoon with at least 
the whole of his own contingent of 50 ships and from 3000 to 
6000 men, having presumably sent ahead a fleet of cargo ships 
to bring back the plunder. Making at once for the most 
distant point he proposes to include in his operations, he rows 
and sails the seventy miles between the Achaian camp and the 
head of the Gulf of Adramyttium in about thirteen or four- 
teen hours. At dawn on the following day he beaches his 
ships and at once marches against Thebe. The town is only 
an hour's distance from the shore, and is at once assaulted 
and taken. Here Eetion is killed and his wife, Andromache's 

1 " A few days ago, when the ships of the Achaians were gathering 
at Aulis ". 

'Lehrs, de Aristarchi Studiis Homericis, p. 367, takes the phrase with 
■fiyepieovro, "vix cum Aulida advecti eramus, turn (v. 308) portentum 
accidit". This explanation Leaf regards as "far the best". 

For van Leeuwen's explanation how the ten-year tradition came to 
be foisted upon the Iliad, and his discussion of B 295 sq. inuv S' eivaros 
e<rri ittpiTpoTiiwv iviavT&s evdaSc /upvdvTtaai, and the other passages which 
he regards as interpolated, or corrupt, as well as for several minor 
items on the positive side of the account, I must refer the reader to 
his article. » Op. cit., p. 18, 
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mother, is captured. Here too Chryseis is captured and much 
booty of various kinds. But, since it is summer, the cattle are 
high up "on the Alp". So Achilles, sending back the booty 
from Thebe to his ships, leads his men up Mt. Ida, by the 
same path afterward used by Xerxes on his march to Abydos. 
In the pastures high up on the ridge he finds not only the 
flocks and herds of Thebe and the neighboring town Lyrnessos 
but also those of Dardania, under the care of no less a per- 
sonage than Aineias himself, who has had no warning of such 
a danger and is taken by surprise. There the seven sons of 
Eetion are killed, and the sons of Priam, Antiphos and Isos, 
are taken alive, to be subsequently disposed of for a ransom. 
The cattle, the rest of the herdsmen, and Aineias are cut off 
from escaping down the northern slope of Ida and are driven 
southward to the shores of the gulf. Here the cattle are 
captured and put aboard the ships, while Aineias and his men 
take refuge in Lyrnessos (Antandros), which however is soon 
stormed and plundered in its turn. Aineias again escapes, 
thanks to the intervention of the gods, and makes his way 
over the ridge to Dardania. Meanwhile Achilles reembarks, 
with Briseis and the rest of the plunder yielded by Lyrnessos, 
and continues westward till he comes to Pedasos (Assos), 
which also succumbs to his attack, despite its strong position. 
The Myrmidons then sail across the channel, which separates 
the Troad from Lesbos, and sack a town which Homer calls 
by the name of the island and which Leaf inclines to identify 
with Methymna. The passage where this capture is referred 
to does not explicitly connect it with the raid on Thebe, Lyr- 
nessos, and Pedasos, but as it would be so easily included in 
this expedition and Achilles is named in both cases as the 
raider it is not improbable that Leaf is right in assuming that 
it formed a part of the " Foray ". 

From Lesbos Leaf thinks Achilles sailed straight home to 
the Achaian camp, where the booty was divided and Chryseis, 
with the pick of the Lesbian women, was allotted to Aga- 
memnon. 1 

'The places cited by Leaf as bearing on the "Foray" are as follows : 
A 366-369. B 688-693, Z 414-428, I 128-130, 186-188, 666-668, A I0I-II2, 
624-626, n 152-154, T 291-300, T 89-96, 187-194, * 826-829. See Troy, 
pp. 242-52, 319 sq., and 397 sqq. 
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On reading this account of the expedition we realize as 
never before how significant an operation it may well have 
been in fact. Not only would it serve to cripple the Trojans 
by devastating important dependencies of theirs, but Leaf 
makes it appear very likely that the Lykians were accustomed 
to unload their cargoes at Pedasos and transport them thence 
to Troy by pack-trains, in which case the capture of Pedasos 
and the general cleaning out of that coast would seriously 
interfere with their trade. Finally the live-stock rounded up 
in the upland pastures of this large grazing region must have 
been a very important contribution to the Achaian commis- 
sariat. 

It is evident that this expedition immediately preceded the 
opening events of the Iliad. For it is quite clear that Chryses, 
who in the beginning of the poem comes to the Achaian camp 
to ransom Chryseis, has not postponed a moment longer than 
necessary an attempt so fraught with important consequences 
both as regards his daughter's happiness and his own. The 
traditional interpretation of the Iliad places its action in the 
tenth year of the war. Now if the " Foray " had come 
in the tenth year there would inevitably have been tradi- 
tions of similar forays made during the other nine years, for 
the Achaians would require frequently-renewed supplies of 
cattle — if not of women — and we can hardly suppose that 
these supplies would either actually come or be traditionally 
said to come in any other ways than did the cattle collected on 
this expedition by Achilles. 1 If this be granted, is it not 
singular that nowhere in the Iliad, with a possible excep- 
tion to be presently discussed, do we find any reference, how- 
ever casual, to any raid by Agamemnon's men but this one ? 
It is, of course, not surprising that Homer should not have 
seen fit to narrate at length the story of any other raid. The 
" Foray " was essential to his plot, leading as it did to the 
quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles, and even the 
" Foray " is nowhere described by Homer, but only referred 
to incidentally in some dozen scattered passages. But it does 
seem odd that these same disiecta membra should be found to 
fit so neatly together into one body, with nothing whatever 

1 Thukydides suggests that piracy was supplemented by the cultiva- 
tion of the Chersonese (I. 11, 1). 
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left over to start another. How did the Iliad manage to 
escape a few random reminiscences — associated say with some 
maiden, goblet, shield, or other article of booty — of some pre- 
vious expedition? One might perhaps account for the ab- 
sence of all such evidence upon the hypothesis that there was 
no other epic source describing such raids among the mate- 
rials out of which the Iliad was constructed, and it is obvi- 
ously impossible to disprove such an hypothesis, if any one 
chooses to make it. But such an explanation would not be 
very helpful, for it would only shift the difficulty a little 
farther back, from Homer to Homer's sources. 

We know that there were plenty of other Trojan outposts 
and dependencies waiting for the spoiler. Priam seems to 
have had herds of cattle at Perkote, 1 and a stud-farm at 
Abydos, 1 each but a few miles from the Achaian camp, and 
fulfilling the condition which Leaf lays down of being near 
the coast. 2 What was the crafty Odysseus thinking of, all 
those nine years, that he never tapped these convenient sources 
of supply ? Later on he made nothing of pillaging Ismaros. 3 
Why was there no descent upon the Thrakes and the Kikones 
during the progress of the war? Perhaps it would be still 
more pertinent to enquire why the Achaians should have waited 
nine years before gathering in the very inviting loot that lay 
so temptingly spread out along the shores of the Gulf of 
Adramyttium. " The Foray was a severe blow at Sarpedon ", 
says Leaf. 4 Is it not odd that Achilles should have postponed 
delivering the blow for nine years ? Especially since, as Leaf 
has plausibly argued, the Lykians were the most important of 
all the allies of King Priam. 

An answer to all these questions is not far to seek. The 
" Foray " occurred at or near the beginning of a single 
summer's war, and the beef, mutton, and other supplies which 

1 0545-551 and A 500, with the comments in the editions of Leaf and 
van Leeuwen. 

2 Op. cit., p. 316: " The Greeks have command of the sea, but they 
dare not venture far from it. There is no trace in the Iliad of any 
inland expedition farther than the three miles which separate the walls 
of Troy from the shore". 

3 1 40. 

1 Op. cit., p. 320. 
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it yielded were sufficient to last the army of the invaders all 
through the campaign. 

The possible exception to the statement that no other ma- 
rauding expedition is mentioned in the poem as having been 
made by the Achaians is involved in the interpretation we put 
upon the allusions to Lesbos, Tenedos, and Skyros. We have 
seen that Leaf connects the reference to Lesbos 1 with the 
" Foray ". Tenedos, Homer tells us, 2 was likewise sacked by 
Achilles, but the reference to its capture does not explicitly 
connect it with the " Foray ", and Leaf thinks it more likely to 
have been accomplished on a separate raid. There is however 
just as much reason to include Tenedos in the "Foray" as 
Lesbos. In neither case have we anything more definite to go 
upon than the statement that Achilles made the capture. I 
fancy Dr. Leaf would have no objection to considering the 
Tenedos episode a part of the " Foray ", were he not a 
believer in the traditional long war. It is a severe tax upon 
one's credulity to be asked to believe that Thebe, Lyrnessos, 
and Pedasos were left unmolested nine years, but so very 
near a place as Tenedos can hardly be conceived of as exempt 
from invasion all that time. 

The Skyros affair is more puzzling. 3 Van Leeuwen indeed 
assumes that the Achaians, on leaving Aulis, sacked Skyros, 
thence steered for Lemnos, where they were given a friendly 
welcome, and then, sailing southward, captured Tenedos and 
Lesbos, after which they landed at the mouth of the Helles- 
pont, and Achilles made his descent upon the towns of the 
southern Troad. 4 This is possibly the way Homer imagined 
it. It seems odd that the fleet should have commenced its 
voyage from Aulis to the Hellespont by proceeding so far to 
the southward of its natural course, which would have been 
under the lea of the northern Sporades. But a stiff northerly 
wind may have carried them to Skyros in spite of themselves, 
and they may then have improved the opportunity to sack the 
place. The whole episode is complicated by the reference to 
Neoptolemos in T .326 sq. and O 467. Leaf says, in this con- 
nection, " Critics in ancient times were disturbed by the ex- 

'I 128-30. 2 A 624 sq. S I666 sqq, 

*Op. cit., p. 18, 43 sq. 
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treme improbability that Achilles should have entrusted his 
son to the care of an island which 'he had so recently plun- 
dered, and that he should have plundered an island which was 
to him almost a home. They therefore inclined to the belief 
that this Skyros was a city 'in the country which is now 
Phrygia, but was formerly Kilikia'. What this means we 
cannot pretend to say, and we must leave Skyros entirely out 
of account in the story of the Foray, recognizing the bare 
possibility that in the ancient poem it may have been a city of 
the Kilikes in the Plain of Thebe". 1 Both Leaf and van 
Leeuwen 2 however hold the passages in T and fi to be spuri- 
ous, for the notion of a son of Achilles is alien to the Iliad. 
On the whole it seems likely that the Skyros in question was 
the island. In any case the episode cannot be held to invali- 
date my contention that there is in the Iliad no reference to 
any other marauding expedition than the " Foray ", during the 
progress of the war. Skyros the island may have been taken 
before the Achaians reached the Hellespont, or Skyros the 
city of the Kilikes may have been taken subsequently to the 
landing, during the " Foray " itself. Probably no one will 
think it likely that the island was made the object of an ex- 
pedition during the course of the war, or that the city of the 
Kilikes, if captured at all by Achilles, was not captured in the 
big raid. 

There remains to be considered a passage which may be 
thought to weaken my position. I refer to Achilles' speech in 
I. The relevant verses are these : 

<!>« 8' opvis aTTTrjat vtocrcrolcn 7rpo<pepr)<n 

pAaraK.' ', hrti Kt kdfirjcn, KaK<3s 8' apa ol tri\u airy, 

ws Kal eyw rroXXas pev dvirvows vvKTas "avov, 325 

rjpara 8' alparoivra SieTrpyjcraov iroAc/ufwv, 

dvSpdai papvdpevos odptav eveKa crcpirepdoiV. 

StuScfca St] avv vrjval ttoAcis a\dira£' avdpanrmv, 

ire£os 8' evStKa </>ij/xi Kara Tpoirjv lpi/3<o\oV 

rdiav tK iraaiiov Kap.tjX.ia voKXa. Kal i<rd\a 330 

iitX.6p.ijv Kal Trdvra <f>ip<ov 'AyapApvovi Soitkov 

'A.Tpet8y o 8' oTturOt pivtav Trapa. vrjval Oorjcri. 

1 Op. cit., p. 251. 

2 In their editions, ad locc. 
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8e£d/tcvos 8ia iravpa SacraOKero, irokka 8' I^cctkcv. 

aX.\a 8' apurrijecrcn SiSov ycpa kcu /3acriX.tvcn t 

Tolai ph> c/MrtSa Keirai, ip,ev 8' diro fiovvov 'A^ataiv 335 

eiAer', e^ci 8' aAo^ov Ovpapea' rfj irapiavtov 

Ttpiriadio. 

Achilles says that he has captured twelve cities with a fleet, 
and eleven by land, " throughout deep-soiled Troy-land ". At 
first blush one would say that Homer must then have thought 
of the " Foray " as only one of a number of raids made by 
Achilles. But there are good reasons for believing that this 
would be a mistaken inference, and that despite this seeming 
contradiction Homer knew of only the one raid. 

In the first place the passage is highly rhetorical. Achilles 
is painting in vivid colors the greed and arrogance of Aga- 
memnon. The dramatic exigencies of the situation demand 
that the grievance be made as glaring as possible. I do not, 
of course, mean that Achilles, who hates like the gates of hell 
a man who says one thing and conceals another in his heart, 
is exaggerating, but that the poet is improving a bit on his 
sources for the sake of enhancing the effect of his hero's 
denunciations. But, it may be objected, if such was his pur- 
pose, why did he not use some vague expression like ' many 
cities ', instead of flying in the face of his authorities, who 
seem to have furnished him with the names of no more than 
six? I might reply that inasmuch as Homer has nowhere 
told the story of the " Foray " in detail he cannot be held to 
contradict himself if he chooses to imply here that twenty- 
three cities were involved in it. But it would probably be 
nearer the mark to suggest that Homer seems not to be think- 
ing of the tradition at all, or to be concerned with the ques- 
tion whether the Achaians made one raid or a dozen. His 
sources have familiarized him with the conception of Achilles 
as a sacker of Trojan cities and he is now making use of that 
idea to point the ingratitude of Agamemnon. Like most 
poets he prefers a definite expression to a vague one and 
therefore pitches upon two numbers large enough to suit his 
purpose. The particular numbers selected are apparently a 
kind of ' round numbers '. Twelve as a round number 
scarcely requires illustration. Good instances are K 488, the 
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twelve warriors (nameless like our twelve cities) slain in the 
camp of Rhesos, A 692, the twelve sons of Neleus (no 
name but that of Nestor), 2 230, the twelve nameless Trojans 
overthrown in the panic when Achilles shouted at the trench, 
and 2 336, the twelve victims Achilles promises to slay at 
the pyre of Patroklos. For eleven see van Leeuwen's 
note on E 193 (the eleven chariots of Lykaon), where he 
cites Z 319 (the eleven-cubit spear of Hektor), © 494 (the 
same), O 6.78 (the £vot6v of Aias, which was twenty-two 
cubits long =11 + 11), * 264 (tripod holding twenty-two 
metra), and 1 241 (stone which twenty-two wagons could not 
have moved). The number seems to have originated as 10+ 1, 
with which we may compare our baker's dozen, ^12-f-i. 1 

If it be held simpler and easier to account for the numbers 
here by the assumption that Homer was merely following his 
sources and that there really were old traditions attributing to 
Achilles the capture of twenty-three cities, there are two 
arguments which may be brought forward in reply. 

(1) It is strange that of all these twenty-three only five 
(six, counting Skyros) are anywhere alluded to by name, and 
that these five were taken in a single expedition and lay in the 
same neighborhood. And it is also noteworthy that in the 
passage quoted, though Achilles speaks as though Agamemnon 
had habitually wronged himself and the other chieftains, yet 
the only instance of oppression he cites is precisely the case 
of Briseis. 2 

'References are also given to illustrate the analogous use of thir- 
teen, = 12+1. For thirteen see also Elmore, On Aristophanes, Peace 
990, and Postgate, Uncanny Thirteen, both in Classical Review XIX 
(1905), pp. 436 sqq. Postgate says "The numeral does not stand for 
a familiar group, nor does 'thirteen' in this sense mean 'thirteen, more 
or less '. But both its use and its nuances appear explicable if we 
analyze it as a group and a unit, 12 + 1, and suppose that by the addi- 
tion of the unit the number seemed to the popular fancy to break out 
into a new series and escape by the opening of a door, as it were, into 
the indefinite. It would thus belong to the same type as the popular 
expression 'a year and a day'". 

2 Similarly in the quarrel scene in A (140-171) Achilles implies that 
Agamemnon has been repeatedly selfish in the division of booty and 
that the chief of the fighting has repeatedly fallen to his own share. 
Here again we have impassioned rhetoric — not history. But at worst 
the contradiction of the single-raid tradition is not a very glaring one, 
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(2) There are not enough towns in Homer's Troad to make 
up the eleven, unless we include some which are alluded to in 
such a way as to show that Homer regarded them as being 
intact at the time of the action of the Iliad. Including Dar- 
dania, which however Leaf regards as a district and not a 
town, 1 Homer mentions fifteen cities of the Troad. Of these 
Zeleia 2 , Perkote, 3 Arisbe, 4 Larisa, 5 and Paisos, 6 are excluded 
by the terms in which they are referred to, leaving only ten. 
But of these ten it seems necessary to eliminate Chryse, for it 
was from Chryse that the priest Chryses came, after the 
" Foray ", to ransom his daughter, and thither Odysseus after- 
ward escorted the lady and the hecatomb, in order to obtain 
the forgiveness of Apollo. 7 Killa, 8 which lay somewhere in 
the neighborhood of Thebe, may also safely be counted out, 
for its capture would almost surely have been mentioned in 
one or more of the passages dealing with the sack of Thebe 

since several cities, and several distinct groups of slaves and heaps of 
booty fell to be divided, and may be thought of — if any one thinks it 
worth while to justify a poet in such minutiae — as divided up in sepa- 
rate lots. 

1 " It is clear that the Homeric Dardania was not a town, as some 
have supposed, but a district inhabited by dwellers in villages. This is 
the natural condition of a fertile plain lying far from the sea [i. e. the 
upper valley of the Skamander], and protected from invaders as well 
as pirates by mountains and hill-country on every side. It is further 
indicated by the words of Homer, who speaks of Dardania as 'colo- 
nized' (ktiWc Se AapSaviyv) , while the different status of 'holy Ilios ' as 
a town is doubly insisted upon (ev ireSlwi ireiroXiaTO, woXts p.ep6irwv dvl/pdi- 
vav). The distinction is real and essential, marking a .great step in 
economic progress ". Troy, p. 180. 

2 €$x €0 ^' 'ATriXXwct AvKtjyevei kXvtoto£<j> 
dpvwv irpuToyivav f>i£eiv kXcit^v e(caT6/t/3ij>' 
otxaSe voariiaas lepijs els &arv ZeXeltjs. A 101 sqq. 

3 tos /lev iireir' ev HepKibrri Xlire vrjas etaas, 

avrdp d Tresis cay els 'IXiov elXrjXoiSet. A 239 sq. (cf. 328 sqq.) 

4 KeiSev Si pelvis /iiv eXivaro, iroXXa S' cSukcv, 
"I/ijSptos 'Hertav, irep.\j/ev S' is Slav 'Ap/ff/Sij*". <i> 42 sq. 

" 6 5' &yx' abrolo tteae Trpijvi)S iiri veKpif, 

ttjX' diri Aapltrtjs epifirf>XaKos t oiSe ronevai 
BpiirTpa tpiXots ditiSoiKc, ktX. P 300 sqq. 

e koI j3aXev "AfiQtov, ZeX&yov vlov, Ss p' evi Tlataij) 
vale ttoXvkt^/iwv iroXvXri'ios. E 6l2 sq. 

' A 43l- 8 A 38,452. 
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and Lyrnessos. Abydos 1 too would seem to have been un- 
disturbed, for as Leaf points out, the crossing from Sestos to 
Abydos is tacitly assumed to be open in the case of Rhesos 
and his Thrakians, who in K have recently arrived on the 
field, unknown to the Achaians, and in the story of Lykaon, 
who seems to have been sent home, after being ransomed, by 
the same route. 2 Finally, Dardania was the seat of Aineias, 
next to Priam and Hektor the most important personage on 
the Trojan side, and for this reason, supposing Homer to 
have thought of it as a town, the possibility that he should 
have passed over in silence the capture of this town by his 
hero seems sufficiently remote. We are therefore left with 
six towns, of which Homer specifies three as having been 
taken by Achilles, while three more (Adresteia, the "steep 
hill of Tereia", and Pityeia) are only once named, and with- 
out the least hint as to their fate. 3 

In weighing this argument against allowing Homer to have 
had traditional warrant for Achilles's twelve plus eleven towns 
we ought, no doubt, to consider the possibility that he may 
have carelessly referred to a town as though it still flourished, 
despite the existence of ancient testimony to its destruction 
by Achilles. This would be a less conspicuous slip than he 
seems actually to have made in N 658 sq., where he refers to 
Pylaimenes as still living, after having mentioned his death in 

1 A 500, P 584. In both these places, moreover, the language seems to 
imply that the town is safe. 

2 Troy, p. 318. 

3 B 828 sq. Kabesos (N 363) is variously located by the scholiasts, 
who were obviously quite at a loss in regard to its situation. Othry- 
oneus came thence to woo Kassandra. Pedaios (N 172) is also an 
otherwise unknown place. Imbrios, who had wedded a daughter of 
Priam, and whose home was in Pedaios, had come, like other vassals, 
to help in the defence of Troy. Aisyme (O 304) was the home ot 
Kastianeira, mother of Priam's son Gorgythion. Nothing is known of 
its site. There is a bare possibility that one or more of these three 
places may have been Trojan towns. The marriage relationships with 
Troy hardly count for much. Hekabe herself, as Leaf notes (Troy, p. 
274), came from Phrygia. Granting, however, that they were in the 
Troad, and including them in our list of possibilities (though in no 
case is there a shred of evidence that Homer thought of them as 
plundered), we still have a total of only nine. 
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E 576. There is perhaps an instance of similar carelessness 
in $ 86 sq. : 

"AA.Te<o os Ktkiyiaoi <j>i\oTrTo\iixoioiv avaaaei, 

Ilr/Sao-ov aiirrjiaaav t)(<tiV iirl %arvi6tVTi. 

for in B 690 and Y 92 we are told that Achilles had sacked 
Pedasos. Van Leeuwen is inclined to look with favor on an 
old variant, avao-o-e, 1 but Leaf suggests another explanation of 
the apparent inconsistency. " Had he [Altes] been slain ", he 
writes, " we should probably have heard of it. The warrior 
Elatos, whose fall is related in VI. 33-5, seems still to have 
had a home there, as though some at least of the Lelegian in- 
habitants had returned to the ruins of their town ". 2 

But with all due allowance for the likelihood that Homer 
occasionally nodded, it would still be rash to deny that the 
evidence I have cited for the elimination of all but six towns 
is sufficiently cogent to justify the conclusion either that 
Homer knew of a number of Trojan towns which he nowhere 
saw fit to name, in or out of the Trojan Catalogue, or that he 
invented the number ascribed to the victorious record of 
Achilles in I. And where, if not in just such a splendid 
rhetorical passage as this, should we expect a great poet to 
allow his imagination to depart from the strict letter of 
history? "The Iliad is a great deal more" — as Leaf reminds 
us in another connection — "than the versification of an old 
chronicle ". s When we resort to the poem for information about 
the tradition which lies at its foundation we may rightfully draw 
inferences from the mention of this or that city regarding the 
make-up of the Achaian or the Trojan army. Such things are 
not likely to have been invented. But we must guard against 
the fallacy of assuming that the feats of arms ascribed to the 
epic hero are based on historical data. When Homer makes 
Achilles boast of having taken twenty-three cities there is 
just as little likelihood that he is speaking by the book as 
when he tells us how Euphorbos had, in a certain fight, " cast 

1 Van Leeuwen, Ilias, ad loc. 

2 Troy, p. 247. Q 543 sqq. is not a case in point. Lesbos is called 
MdKopoj eSos by way of clearer identification of the geographical 
point in question, and the propriety of the phrase is scarcely affected 
by the fact that the place has recently been sacked and, it may be, 
destroyed. 3 Troy, p. 16, 
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down twenty men from their chariots, though then first had 
he come with his car to learn the lesson of war". 1 If we 
could ask Homer to supply us with the names and addresses 
of the twenty warriors whom this hopeful young beginner 
overthrew in his maiden battle I am afraid we should sadly 
embarrass him. And very likely he would be equally at a loss 
for the names of the twelve henchmen of Rhesos already 
referred to, and of the twenty-three cities of Achilles. 

B. O. Foster. 

Stanford University. 

Note. — I was not aware of Professor John A. Scott's paper on ' The 
Assumed Duration of the War of the Iliad', Class. Phil. 8 (1913), p. 
44S sqq., until my own article had reached the stage of page proof. I 
trust Mr. Scott will accept my apologies for writing (p. 294 supra) as 
though Professor van Leeuwen's views had not yet been seriously 
criticised. With the Editor's permission I hope to discuss Mr. Scott's 
objections to the short- war theory in a later number of the Journal. 

B. O. F. 

'II 810 sqq., or how the young Nestor slew his hundred (A 748 sq.), 
or Patroklos his ' thrice nine ' (II 785) . This latter number is a round 
one, like the others. Cf. van Leeuwen's comment: "numerus IX sive 
III 2 , qui sollemnis est in Iliade et veluti sacrosanctus (cf. A 303-30931.), 
nunc etiam augetur (IX X III sive III 3 ). Sic Odysseae poeta suum 
heroem extollens per IX X II vvxHpepa somnum non vidisse ait e 278 
sq., et alterum numerum sollemnem altero multiplicans procos IX X 
XII vicisse et interfecisse (cf. a 245-248) ". 



